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of tone, so that his first horn-player can produce one set of notes
and effects, and his fourth another. Now the pianoforte, as used
by Paderewski, is an instrument highly specialized for his use so
as to produce the utmost lightness, swiftness, and precision of
action; and it so happens that an excess of these qualities can only
be gained at the cost of richness and softness of tone-color.
Paderewski's pianos are made by Erard; but the ordinary Erard
grands used by people who are not Paderewskis are much more
delightful instruments, though the mechanical difference is pro-
bably only a matter of a layer of felt on the hammer.

I suggest, then, that if Paderewski wishes to combine the
orchestral effect of the piano as a very brilliant, steel-hard, and
transcend en tly facile and florid instrument of percussion, with
that of its richer and more majestic qualities, he should write his
fantasias for two pianofortes, a virtuoso's hair-trigger Erard and
a normal Erard. If the difference in tone-color between a clarionet
in C and one in A, or between a horn in D and one in B flat basso,
is worth considering in composition, I do not see why the equally
remarkable difference between a Pleyel and a Steinway piano
should be ignored. It would add a new sensation to the perform-
ance of that Polish Fantasia if there were two pianos on the plat-
form, with the pianist rushing from one to the other according to
the character of the passage he was about to play. I do not say
that the effect of the multiplication of pianos would be worth
what it would cost: what I do say is, that in Paderewski's fantasia
not all his power of modifying die tone of the instrument by his
touch conceals the fact that the supreme qualifications of the
instrument for certain passages act as disqualifications for certain
others, and that this could be got over by using two pianos.

At the same time, I had rather see Paderewski, in his next
composition for orchestra, drop the piano altogether. It is the one
instrument that he does not understand as a composer, exactly
because he understands it so well as an executant. The fantasia
was very well received, though the audience most certainly did
not mean to encore the finale. What they were after was a solo;
and Paderewski, in accepting their persistent acclamations as an
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